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Editorial 


THEY TALKED IT OVER! 


In James Truslow Adam’s grand book on 
“Building the British Empire”, he endeavors 
to trace some of the historic origins of the 
British character, and some of its manifesta- 
tions. There is one passage in which he de- 
scribes how young Richard II, only fourteen 
years of age, handled the Wat Tyler rebellion 
in the fourteen centuries, riding out to meet 
Tyler and confer with the rebels. Though Tyler 
was killed in a scuffle, 

“the King told the mob to follow him to the open fields 
a little to the north of where they were, and rode off 
at a walk, none daring to hinder him. There he talked 
with them for a half hour in instant danger of his life. 
Unlike similar risings on the Continent, there was, 
uitside of the shortlived ferocity and comparatively 
small loss of life in London, where the worst elements 
were gathered, little bloodshed anywhere, even in the 
loneliest country districts where occurred. 
Moreover, there was shown the great English trait of 
compromise and the willingness to talk things over. 
lhe boy King talking with Wat Tyler was symbolic 
of what has made England possible. 


risings 


There was no 
unleashing of troops to mow the rebels down. There 
was no stifling of freedom of speech. There was talk 
between man and man.” 


These are words which we do well to take to 
heart, especially at a time when there is a tend- 
ency to minimize the importance of Parliament 
as merely a place for talk. The strength of 


British character is largely due to the emphasis 
on freedom of discussion. If executive meas- 
ures are freely considered, and their necessity 
is recognized, the people usually prove them- 
selves cooperative. If, on the other hand, they 
seem to be unfair and unnecessary, the govern- 
ment, thus better informed, may act to modify 
the unfair provisions, making the general order 
more acceptable to the commonalty of the 
people. Without the opportunity for such dis- 
cussion, there will be resentment. The day has 
passed for persons of British extraction when 
it is not for them to reason why, it’s but to do 
and die. Real morale can be built up only on 
solid conviction, and without discussion, there 
can be no solid conviction. 

Men will work and suffer and die if they feel 
that they are being treated as human beings and 
not merely as automata or hands. This is be- 
ing recognized today in the army, and officers 
are being trained in methods whereby the 
confidence of their men may be won and held. 
Officers and men are encouraged to “talk it 
over”. What is the result? In the stories which 
have already come out of Dieppe, there are fine 
tributes to the mutual respect of officers and 
men. Canada needs to apply these known psy- 
chological laws and this fundamental British 
tradition to the relations of men and manage- 
ment in industry. Many labour-unions in the 
past have pursued socially dangerous policies, 
and many employers have revealed the men- 
tality of the Bourbons rather than an enlight- 
ened comprehension of the principles needed if 
men are to be encouraged to do their utmost. 
No country can afford to have strikes, espe- 
cially in wartime, but much needs to be done 
before capital and labour shall have built up 
that mutual confidence which is needful to a 
supreme effort during the war, and for con- 
tinued faith when the war is over. They need 
to learn “to talk it over”. 

One of the main fields of adult education is 
social education, and the essence of social edu- 
cation is talking it over. Even in wartime, such 
discussions make an outstanding contribution 
to the national morale. Discussion groups and 
institutes—such as the Canadian Institute of 
Public Affairs—provide the government with 
an opportunity to explain its policies to reason- 
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ably intelligent people and to hear their criti- 
cisms and objections. Through such discus- 
sions, faith is built up and we are saved by 


faith as well as by hope. 


MUD ON THE STARS! 


There has recently been published an 


American novel entitled “Mud on the Stars’, 
which describes the metamorphosis of a young 
southerner whose ancestor was given two 
island in the 


Mississippi at the close of the war of the 


thousand acres of land on an 


American Revolution. This lad grew up in 
the conventional faith in America as a land of 
unparalleled opportunity for private enterprise, 
and he expressed this faith in 1929 when he 
was the valedictorian of his graduating class 
Then, this descendant of Peter 
Garth became an undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


in high school. 


Here, he fell under the influ- 
ence of some collegiate communists who seemed 
to like him but called him a “young fascist 
whelp” because he stood up for the rights of 
the individual to make his own way in the tra- 
ditional American style. 

At length he graduates from the University, 
helped by his impoverished people, and soon he 
is trying to prevent the Garth island from being 
submerged by the Tennessee Valley Adminis- 
tration. He carries the case to the Supreme 
Court and loses, and the historic Garth land is 
drowned by the vast social enterprise which is 
giving light, power and hope to so many people 
in the area affected. He then endeavours to 
keep the march of social control out of his state 
of Alabama, but once again the forces opposed 
to him were too strong. Then, in the late 
thirties, as the shadows of war fall over Europe, 
he fights as best he can to keep the United 
States isolationist, to preserve that one bit of 
earth from the expanding insanity, but here too 
he sees the inevitable march of time pushing 
his isolationism to one side. At length, he 
leaves his young wife and enlists, because he 
feels that after all he has something to fight for 

stars to guide him even if there is some mud 
on the stars. 

Many Canadians may find in “Mud on the 


Stars” a bitter transcript of their own experi- 





ence, 


For we are all being taught afresh the 
relationship of the individual to the community. 


The nineteen twenties were days of flaming 
youth, of the revolt of youth, of its unwilling- 
ness to be bound by stuffy conventions and 
traditions, of daring thought and daring be- 
haviour. On this side of the water, the great 
word was freedom. There was bitterness over 
prohibition of the liquor traffic and over any 
other kind of inhibition. The State was taken 
for granted and openly defied. In those days, 
too, psychology wielded an overmastering in- 
fluence and gave its authority to every declara- 
tion of independence. If one visited any of 
the great metropolitan bookstores, he saw long 
tables of books on the new psychology thronged 
by people eager to discover new complexes 
which they could resolve and new inhibitions 
which they could end. The coat-of-arms of the 
period was two hyenas rampant, and its motto 
“What the Hell?” 

Then came 1929 and the depression of the 
thirties. Suddenly, the exponents of the new 
freedom immediately began to turn to the gov- 
ernment, demanding that it act to end the 
depression. They had all but forgotten the 
role of government up to this time, but now the 
motto of the thirties became “The Government 
must do something”. The neophytes of free- 
dom seemed willing to flirt with any kind of 
totalitarianism that would get them out of the 
mess, but they seldom took any of the blame 
themselves nor did they understand that a 
decade of flaming youth which tended to ignore 
social control would most probably end in a 
decade which exaggerated it. Now, however, 
they became State-conscious, but conscious of 
the State only at the point of the obligation of 
the State to look out for their interests. They 
still did not realize that if society were to ful- 
fil its responsibilities to them, it must also 
exercise certain rights over them, for if their 
safety and security were dependent upon its 
action, its safety was dependent upon their 
action, and in no moral fabric can one expect 
the warp of responsibility without the woof of 
privilege and right. 

1939 and the war. 
horsemen began to ride again. 


Then came The four 


Once more, 
to protect the individuals who composed it, the 
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State had of necessity to exercise its authority, 
not always with even-handed justice, to re- 
press, to impress, to conscript. We suddenly 
became conscious that our lives were not our 
own, despite our fine pretence at individual- 
ism; that the State was more than Santa Claus, 
more than a magician who pulled rabbits of 
income, comfort and purchasing-power out of 
a hat; that in a mad and precarious world, the 
State was the custodian of all that we held 
dear including our own hearths, even of our 
right to be individuals, and that our rights 
seemed to be, as Bosanquet once said, only 
claims in which the community is willing to 
support us. But it was not easy for us to get 
the new perspective on the State, to see it as 
an exalted entity deserving our devotion unto 
death, since it was only too clear what happened 
when the eminent domain of the State in the 
field of personality was unqualified and un- 
challenged in countries like Nazi Germany. 

So part of the intellectual and spiritual agony 
of the moment which underlies much of the 
status in our morale is due to the fact that we 
are trying to think through the perennial prob- 
lem of society—the proper relation of society 
to the individual ; the rights and responsibilities 
of the individual ; the rights and responsibilities 
of the social mechanism whether that mechan- 
ism is the family, the community, the State or 
World Order. It is easy to theorize about such 
matters; it is extraordinarily difficult to apply 
our theories to specific situations, but humanity 
is attempting to work out in this war a better 
synthesis of rights and responsibilities than we 
have hitherto known. We have to learn the 
deeper implications of those truths not only by 
trial and error, but through blood, sweat and 
tears. Once again, civilization is on the march ; 
it is seeking on a hundred fronts to understand 
the true relation of freedom to discipline. 


THE CRADLE OF NAZISM 


Among the Austrian refugees who, for a 
time, sojourned in Toronto, was Leopold Kohr, 
living now in Los Angeles, California. He has 
recently contributed a stimulating article to a 
new quarterly, FREEDOM, published in Pasa- 
dena, entitled “The Cradle of Nazism’. He 
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suggests that we look for the origin of the 
phenomenon in Treitschke, 
Richard Wagner, Nietzsche and Jahn and more 
in the small-town mentality that rebels against 
the metropolitan mind. 


less Arminius, 


He points out that 
Prussia today is dominated by Bavarians and 
other non-Prussians. “Hitler is an Austrian, 
the great organizers of his party, Roehm, the 
Strassers, Goering, Himmler, Hess, Streicher 
are Bavarians. Darré was born in South Am- 
erica, Goebbels and Rosenberg in Russia”, and 
Hitler, he says “is by no means this unique and 
mysterious phenomenon as which he is so often 
regarded. He is typical of the kind of people 
who come from the Innviertel (the Innvalley ), 
which has a reputation for its fecundity in pro- 
ducing dreamers who combine visions with the 
obstinate desire to realize them however foolish 
they may seem to be’. He suggests that, in the 
words of Dr. Ranshofen, “there is a peculiar 
chemical substance in the heavy fogs rising 
from the Inn River that produces this sort of 
one track people who, in one way or another, 
have so often amazed the world with their 
genius or their madness”, but states his belief 
that 

“Nazism is the production of village mentality ; it is 
the revengeful plot of provincialism, always fertile in 
the creation of pagan ideas and religious fervor, against 
the metropolitan mind which has a tendency to become 
meek through aestheticism and = skeptical through 
knowledge, and which is therefore, in its unsatisfied 
mystical desires, an easy prey to the attack of any 
pseudo-transcendental nonsense as long as this non- 
sense is presented with the freshness and courage of 
an ignorant preacher.” 
“This” he says, “explains the success of Stalin 
the Georgian, Napoleon the Corsican, Hitler 
the Austrian.’ He goes on to state that their 
“education—not their race, their history or 
their philosophers—is the safeguard of the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies, because fascism as 
such is a mosquito that breeds wherever there 
are motionless pools, the stale waters and neg- 
lected swamps of provincialism—he it in South 
America, in Quebec, in Germany, in France, 
or in South Africa”, 

We suspect that this theory is an exaggera- 
tion, but there may be something in it, and if 
there is, then we need to be on guard here in 


Canada—and in other provinces than (Quebec 
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—against the unsophisticated mind which com- 
bines a curious sort of mysticism with unin- 
telligent if not vindictive fury. Those who stir 
up the city against the country and the country 
against the city may perhaps be laying founda- 
tions for a terrible débacle, while those who 
seek to interpret the country to the city and 
the city to the country may be laying the real 
foundations for the cooperative commonwealth 
of tomorrow. 


OUR THIRD VOLUME 


With this issue, the third volume of FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT begins. During the past 
year we offered, in addition to editorials, re- 
views of books and pamphlets, Adult Educa- 
tion News, some outstanding articles on the 
following subjects: 
French Canada and the War (R. M. Saunders) 
Religious Peace in Canada? (C. E. Silcox) 
Collective Bargaining in Canada (Bora Laskin) 
India, the War and Canada (H. S. L. Polak) 
Canada’s Role in World Affairs (F. R. Scott) 
Scandinavia and the War (Paul Malles) 
Health Insurance Services (Ottawa Group, F. S. 
c. &2) 

Housing in Canada (E. G. Faludi) 

Greek Lessons for Canadian Democrats (R. E. K. 

Pemberton) 

What 

Maheux ) 


sringing Art to Everyone (Donald W. Buchanan) 


French Canadians Want (Abbé Arthur 


We believe that these articles have created no 
little interest and have been used widely by 
adult groups studying social conditions in 
Canada. 

Naturally, it is the desire of the editors to 
stress in this organ Canadian problems, or when 
the problems of foreign countries are treated, 
to make the approach essentially Canadian. We 
hope, too, to provide articles which will be 
primarily helpful to study groups, thus ful- 
filling the obvious duties of a magazine devoted 
to the promotion of adult education. It is not 
easy in these stirring days to edit a journal 
kind. 


rapidly that one may make plans but new-aris- 


of any The world situation moves so 
ing situations force one to change them. It is 
particularly difficult to secure articles by ex- 
perts which are vital, essentially dispassionate 


and yet definitely concerned with future prog- 


ress. We believe that we have achieved no in- 
considerable success in the past year, and we 
trust that we shall maintain the high standards 
which we have already set. 

In time of war, a magazine of this kind can 
be of assistance in helping to promote the na- 
tion’s war effort, especially as it helps its 
readers to think through problems of recon- 
struction, for it is quite as important for us to 
envisage the kind of world we are fighting for 
as to know whom we are fighting against. In 
providing material along these lines, it is im- 
possible, of course, not to venture on dangerous 
ground. One of the fundamental principles in 
adult education is that those who are studying 
problems should be given a variety of points of 
views and thus be helped to see the factors in 
a given situation which are of outstanding im- 
portance. This makes it necessary to treat at 
times highly controversial subjects. 
controversial 


Perhaps 
questions alone are seriously 
worth discussion, but it is important that, in 
our treatment of controversial matters, we do 
not allow our journal to take a partisan or 
sectarian attitude, or to bluepencil, in articles 
submitted, anything that disturbs our dogmatic 
serenity./In this issue for instance, the reader 
may detect differences in emphasis in the com- 
plicated field of economic theory. 

Some of our loyal adherents have expressed 
the wish that we might include more frequently 
discussion outlines on vital questions. We may 
be able to provide such material from time to 
time, although the preparation of such ques- 
tions for a country as disparate as Canada is 
far from simple. But we hope in a future issue 
to consider some of the factors involved in the 
preparation and arrangement of questions, for 
a good many discussions fail because the ques- 
tions submitted, while important, have no log- 


ical sequence. Before an individual can really 
discover anything worth while, he must know 
what the questions are that need to be answered 
and then he must learn to distinguish between 


those which are factual and can only be an- 
swered after definite research. and those which 
are largely matters of opinion. In discussion 
technique, as in law, the way a question is 
worded is also important, and the amateur 
leader is far too apt to ask a question in such 
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a way that all worthy discussion is precluded 
at the outset. 

We wish at this time to thank our various 
correspondents who have sent in items telling 
of interesting experiments in adult education, 
and we hope that they will continue to do so 
during the coming year, in order that other 
groups may profit by the information. Canada 
is already leading the way in certain experi- 
ments in this field, e.g., the Farm Radio Forum, 
the Film-Forum, the impressive experiments 
made by the ‘Antigonish’ movement in the 
Maritimes, the community movement promoted 
in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and in the 
proposal that the Department of Education in 
the province of British Columbia appoint a 
Director of Adult Education, responsible to the 
Minister. Adult education is the key to tomor- 
row. Ours is a difficult if significant enter- 
prize and we want FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
to be a guide and stimulus to our thinking re- 
garding the new order. 


THE PRESERVATION OF CANADIAN 
CULTURE 


In our last issue, the Abbé Arthur Maheux 
stated that French-Canadians wanted survival, not 
domination. They cherished their own cultural 
traditions and wished to retain them. That is true. 
But English-speaking Canadians also have a prob- 
lem of survival on their hands, not so much be- 
cause of the 


United States. 


French-Canadians but vis-a-vis the 

Indeed, it is quite possible to com- 
pare the effort of the French-Canadians to pre- 
serve their culture intact with the 
Knglish-speaking Canadians to 


desire of 
preserve their 
British traditions against the growing pressure of 
“Americanism”. One could almost describe this 
situation in the terms of a mathematical ratio: 
French-Canada: English-speaking Canada:: 
English-speaking Canada: The United States. 
In their survival, the French- 
Canadians have no small asset in a language dif- 
ferent from that of the majority group. The re- 
tention of the language enables them to retain the 
cultural forms mediated by the language. But 
Ienglish-speaking Canadians are united with, not 
differentiated from, the people of the United States 
by language. English-speaking Canadians read 
\merican magazines almost more than they read 
They listen constantly to 
programs of American radio stations, often trans- 
mitted over the 


struggle for 


Canadian magazines. 


networks. 


Canadian They are 
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reared on American novels, American poems, often 
on American text-books. 
chants get their ideas not from London, but from 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 
bers of North American trade associations, they 


English-speaking mer- 
They are mem- 


adopt American methods of checking on produc- 
tion. This holds true in mining, transportation, 
and in almost every material phase of our living. 

This ideological approximation to the United 
States has great benefits. It tends to make the 
whole continent north of the Rio Grande a sub- 
stantial unity. It makes inseparable the fate of 
Canada from that of the United States. One of 
our finest historians has said that the United 
States was largely founded on idealism; Canada 
grew out of tradition. That is largely true, and 
it is a great thing for Canada to feel the constant 
pressure of American idealism, of American 
dynamism. And of course, we are fond of saying 
that Canada is the mortar that holds together the 
destinies of the American republic and the British 
Empire. 

While English-speaking Canadians properly re- 
joice in this Americanism, they wish to remain 
themselves and to make to the future that peculiar 
contribution which is inherent in the best British 
tradition. The United Empire Loyalists who did 
so much for the expansion and development of 
Canada came here to preserve that tradition, and 
their children still cherish it. But it is increasingly 
difficult for them not to be crushed between the 
upper millstone of the United States and the 
nether millstone of Quebec. They are not at all 
sure what the future may have in store for them. 
They do not relish the prospect of having to 
make an irrevocable choice. 

The price of absorption in the United States 
would be high. The growth of the British con- 
stitution is one of the great epics of history, and 
there is much in that political tradition which is 
infinitely precious—the constitutional monarchy, 
the responsibility of the executive to the legis- 
lative, the appointment of the judiciary. On many 
points, we feel the superiority of our constitution 
to that of the United States with its less elastic 
provisions. And we have grave doubts if we 
would be better off economically as an integral 
part of the United States, with our farmers com- 
peting with American farmers and our industrial- 
ists with American industries. In the past, too, 
our membership in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has helped to set the world in our hearts 
and saved us fgrom the worst types of isolationism. 
Even in religion, the relation of our dominant 
churches to the state churches of England and 
Scotland have helped us to avoid the excesses of 
sectarianism. 


Continued on Page Eleven 


MORALE AND MONEY 


By THE EDITOR 


HIE main article in this issue deals with the 

need of popular education in the problems 
confronting economists in wartime. There is 
probably no subject requiring more careful 
thought on the part of adult groups, nor is there 
any subject containing more pitfalls for the un- 
wary or for those who still adhere to out-moded 
In W. H. Moore’s recent 
book “Underneath It All”, the author quotes 


concepts of money. 


the Hon. R. H. Brand who said: 


‘Bankers are more clever than some people 
think they are, since they appear to have invented 
a system which even the economists find very difficult 
to explain to them. So that they work rather like 
bees making honey; they do something, but they do 


not always understand what they are doing.” 


There are times, one must confess, when one 
is inclined to wonder if the alleged ignorance 
is not shared by the economists as well as by the 
bankers. 

One needs to recognize the limits of financial 
factors. Sir Arthur Salter, in his book pub- 
lished just before the outbreak of the war, 
“Security: Can We Retrieve It?” has frankly 
recognized these limits. He writes: 

“Let us say then quite definitely, that so far as a 
country has the man-power, the skill and the materials 
required to produce what it wants, and the will and 
the methods of inducement or compulsion to secure 
that they shall be utilized, no shortage of money will 
effort. Money ts an inducement to supply 


limit its 


services or goods; and for all internal purposes it can 


be made as required or supplemented by other forms 


of inducement. Only for what is needed from outside 


countries does constitute absolute limit.” 


{ Page 49) 


money an 


It is well to linger on that word “inducement”, 
for the moment one recognizes the validity of 
“inducement” in his economic theory, he has 
introduced a psychological factor, and admitted 


the contribution to 


which money may make 


morale. 


We Don’t Fight with Money 


Now, it is clear that a nation does not fight 
It took the United States 
most of the post-war period to learn that it is 


a war with money. 
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not money that counts, but goods and services, 
and that is true in wartime as in peacetime, 
except, as Sir Arthur Salter points out, when 
we are obliged to secure goods and services 
from outside the country. For the most part, 
a nation today fights with man-power, with 
natural resources, with technical ability, and 
with leadership in strategy. Money is merely 
the system of bookkeeping whereby we keep 
track of the respective contributions of goods 
and services, and allot the various participants 
in the war effort their share in the national 
There is an excel- 
lent story told in Marco Polo’s Travels of the 
of Baldach Ulau. Ulat, the 
Tartar, took the city by a stratagem, and when 
he entered it and the khalif of the city was 
surrendered to him, 


pot—present and future. 


conquest by 


he discovered a tower 


filled with gold: 

“He called the khalif before him, and after re- 
proaching him for his avarice, that prevented him 
from employing his treasures in the formation of any 
army for the defence of his capital against the power- 
ful invasion with which it had been threatened, gave 
orders for his being shut up in this same tower with- 
out sustenance; and there, in the midst of his wealth, 
he soon finished a miserable existence.” 

sut while we do not fight a war with money, 
improper economic arrangements may do much 
to lift or lower the national morale. Ten years 
of depression and the general unemployment 
the mistrust the 
capacity of our political and financial leaders 
to provide a majority of the people with reason- 
able security, nor are the people convinced that 


before war created a of 


these leaders have learned their lesson and will 


be able to avoid the evils of a post-war depres- 
sion. 


So today many of them fear the uncer- 
tainties of the future, even with victory, more 
than they fear present death. They remember 
the years which the locusts have eaten and if 
they survive, they wish to see those years 
restored to them. What is more, while they 
recognize the need of tightening the belt in 
wartime, they believe that in normal times, with 


price control and foreign exchange control, 
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plenty can be assured to the vast majority of 
those who are capable of constructive work and 
who desire to work, as well as to those who 
are incapable of work but dependent upon the 
compassion of the rest of us. They see that 
in this country at least, prosperity need not be 
contingent upon the alleged lack of money, but 
is based primarily on the principle of full em- 
ployment in socially useful tasks. It will take 
a good deal of argument to minimize the fact 
that in the first three years of war, the Canadian 
people generally have been infinitely better off 
than they were during the depression. 


Sacrifices, Useful and Useless 


Nearly everyone is prepared to abide by all 
the necessary sacrifices demanded by the war, 
although they may be suspicious of that kind 
of self-denial, which, as the recent bulletin 
(May 12, 1942) published by P. E. P. on 
“Planning” describes it, “simply makes people 
more miserable, without a corresponding re- 
iease for war purposes of labour and material”. 
That kind of self-denial is “uneconomic, if not 
unreal”, since, as the same report says: “re- 
duction of expenditure on cinema seats may be 
iar less effective than a reduction of expenditure 
on cotton shirts”, Sut there is the post- 
war situation to face as well as the immediate 
situation, and if those who work hard and long 
to build up the equipment for our fighting 
lorces feel that they are going to lose the 
capacity to preserve most of the surplus pur- 
chasing-power which they cannot now use 
against possible days of unemployment imme- 
diately following the war, their morale will not 
he improved. For ten years, they received from 
he national pot far too little purchasing power, 
and now when they have it in excess, perhaps, 

their immediate needs because of the limits 
to consumer goods available, the proposal 
scems to be to tax it away from them, on the 


issumption that we must avoid inflation. 


Is Inflation Dangerous? 


What is the real danger of inflation? Once 
iain, we quote Sir Arthur Salter, in his book 
already cited: 


“If there is a large excess of purchasing capacity 


in the country in the form of money over what can 
be bought at existing prices, the first result will be an 
inability to buy all that is asked at these prices; the 
second, the growth of secret supplementary payments ; 
the third, the breakdown of the control.” 

In short, the aggregate national income is far 
in excess of the aggregate value of all the goods 
and services available to the ordinary needs of 
stated that this 
surplus must be siphoned off by taxation and 


the consumer. Hence, it is 
thus destroyed, or siphoned off by compulsory 


savings and kept as potential purchasing- 
power after the war is over and men may find 
themselves in a period of readjustment out of 
work. The real purpose of the taxation, there- 
fore, is not to “pay for the war’, since that is 
being paid for by increased goods and services, 
but to siphon off the better part of the pur- 
chasing-power which exceeds the wage-earner’s 
capacity to spend without utilizing goods and 
services which could be better used in the war- 
effort. To a certain degree, the compulsory 
savings not only assist in such siphoning but 
also provide a limited security for the post- 


war period. 


Taxation as “Siphoning Off” 


The only question here is: how much should 
be siphoned off? Undoubtedly, the new taxes 
will hit a good many people particularly hard, 
especially those in the middle classes who live 
on more or less fixed incomes, earned or un- 
earned, who get no benefit of cost-of-living 
bonuses, who must meet the increased cost of 
living, who have definite commitments which 
they cannot well repudiate, and whose capital 
is less in accumulations of land or securities, 
than in experience, ability and brains. It is 
extremely doubtful if these people can meet 
the present taxes without disposing of such 
slender capital holdings as they have, and if 
such capital holdings happen to be in unre- 
munerative real estate, they are probably ruined 
by their inability to hold longer investments 
made in good faith but sabotaged by insane 
assessments and inordinate real estate taxation. 
Others who have accumulated a fair amount 
of capital may find it possible to borrow against 
that at current rates of interest to meet their 
income taxes and 


compulsory savings. It 
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should not be forgotten that the liquidation of 
the middle classes was a main cause of fascism 

and may be again! The very rich will have 
to borrow against capital, and the compulsory 
savings returnable to them at the expiration 
of the war will be inconsequential. 

But what about the worker? If the amount 
returnable to him at the close of the war in 
compulsory savings will be sufficient, his morale 
may not be impaired; but if the amount taken 
from him seems disproportionate to his future 
security and inadequate to provide him with 
a substantial backlog of purchasing-power after 
the war, then his morale may be impaired, since 
as Sir Arthur Salter has said: “Money is an 
inducement to supply services or goods.” For 
him, as for all of us, there is grave uncertainty. 
Ile may be earning a goodly sum today, but 
he does not know if he will be called up for 
service in the armed forces, and if so, how he 
can continue to provide the money needed for 
his dependents, and if he is so called up, the 
prospect of having a nest-egg after the war 
when he has immediate needs to meet now will 
not help much. If he is relatively sure of the 
continuation of his job for the duration and 
if he has no dependents, his taxation will not 
trouble him nor tend to destroy his morale. 

On the other hand, compulsory savings will, 
we are told, only bring in about $100,000,000 
of the total amount needed for the war effort, 
and it remains an open question whether the 
disturbance it and the taxes will create will 
be worth the contribution it may make. For 
it must not be forgotten that if prices are con- 
trolled now and for some time following the 
war, a reasonable large backlog of purchasing- 
power in the hands of individuals may be our 
best insurance against a depression, for this 
purchasing-power, then released, can do more 
to effect an easy transition of industry from 
war to peace activities than all the public works 


projects which self-styled experts can devise. 


A New Monetary System Coming 


It must be clear to all that the world is mov- 
ing towards the adoption of a new monetary 
system. We are already half-way committed 


to it, and the sooner the man on the street can 


catch glimpses of this new system, the sooner 
will he believe that our way of life is worth 
living for, fighting for, dying for. Morale is 
sustained by hope more than by fear. Men who 
have seen their savings swept away by the old 
impossible monetary system with its recurrent 
booms and depressions, and by an utterly irra- 
tional system of taxation respond today with 
approval to the statement of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that finance must be reformed, 
that we must restore the natural sequence of 
consumption, production and finance, and not 
allow money to dominate the whole economic - 
structure. That is the essence of the monetary 
revolution of tomorrow—it is the moralization, 
for the first time in history, of money. We are 
in the transition from a mercantile economy to 
a welfare economy, made possible by the 
machine and the techniques of modernity, and 
woe to the man who tries to drive humanity 
back to the old slavery! With constantly ex- 
panding production, there should be constantly 
expanding credit or money, although new rules 
may have to be made to determine the criteria 
for judging when a nation has more than 
enough “money” in circulation. 


—And a New Set of Values 


Today, too, we are coming to see that the 
most precious things in life are precisely those 
upon which the old economics did not set a 
value—viz., human life. Man-power is one of 


our fundamental needs, but man-power pre- 


dicates the willingness of parents to bear chil- 


dren. The old economics made the bearing and 


rearing of children a next to impossible task, 
and if the State has a claim on the youth of the 
nation, the State will have to revise its eco- 
nomic structure to subsidize the bearing and 
If it does not, how can 
it justly claim the right to take such children 


rearing of children. 


from the bosoms of the families which have 
sacrificed to give them a decent start in life? 
The orthodox political economy of the past 
assumed, as Ruskin taught, a tendency to look 
upon children as liabilities, “most political 
economists appearing to consider multitudes 
of human creatures not conducive to wealth, or 


at best conducive to it only by remaining in a 
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dim-eyed and narrow-chested state of being”’. 
They put children on the debit side of their 


ledgers. 


Suggestions for Anti-inflationists 


Perhaps, instead of showing undue concern 
over inflation, which is very difficult to define, 
the first step towards the building up of a sound 
national morale on the home front would be 
the assurance on the part of the authorities 
that we have definitely broken the shackles of 
the outmoded monetary system, and propose to 
adopt even now, so far as it is possible in war- 
time, a welfare economics which will encourage 
parents to bring children into the world and 
which will give to human health and happiness 
the central position they demand. This can 
he done, and we have already made impressive 
steps in that direction. But we must go fur- 
ther, remembering that morale in wartime is 
more important than bookkeeping, rethinking 
the whole question of taxation, and learning 
that the State of tomorrow must be continually 
creating new, social wealth, not by taking away 
the rewards of labour from those who toil in 
other fields of gain, on the assumption that 
“we must pay for it” but by employing the 
services of every capable person in useful, re- 
munerative work. Taxation in the future will 
he less used to pay for public works or services 
as to siphon off dangerous accumulations of 
purchasing-power according to certain new and 
sensible rules. 


The enunciation and elaboration of such a 


policy would do more than anything else to 
give people hope, for it has within it faith in 
the new order which we are vaguely promised. 
More than anything else, it would assure the 
men who are risking life itself for us at Dieppe 
that we do not propose to welcome them home, 
if they survive, with another needless depres- 
sion. More than anything else, it would mean 
an end to needless sequences of booms and 
More than anything else, it would 
brace us for temporary deprivations. More 
than anything else, it will build up morale. Men 
will endure much if they can but see the end of 
their sorrows, but if they feel that even with 


depressions. 


victory, the issue of their toil and sacrifice will 
of necessity only be unemployment and poverty, 
they will be resentful and suspicious—and 
rightly so! 


Editorial Continued from Page Seven 


We are Americans, but we 
Canadians. It is, however, 


want to remain 
difficult for us to 
retain our heritage, or to build up a distinctly 
Canadian culture within the bi-cultural, bi-lingual 
framework of our country. Our finest writers, 
our outstanding artists continually leave us for the 
more succulent pastures south of forty-nine. As 
winter approaches, voices come to us from Florida 
and California. The lure of the South is insistent, 
no matter how sincerely and enthusiastically we 
sing “Men of the North are we”. 

French-Canadians in their efforts to remain 
French may well give some consideration to the 
deeper thoughts of English-speaking Canadians 
who are increasingly wondering if they, too, do 
not have a rendez-vous with destiny. 
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ANY words have suffered considerable 

maltreatment at the hands of writers, 
phrase-coiners, and the public at large, but 
probably few have deteriorated in their meaning 
more than “propaganda”. Originally propa- 
ganda was the name given to the committee of 
cardinals in the Vatican in charge of foreign 
missions, the Congregation of the Propaganda. 
Its meaning is defined in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary as “organized scheme for propaga- 
tion of a doctrine or practice”. There is nothing 
in this origin or definition to suggest the use 
of falsehood or misrepresentation—in fact very 
much to the contrary. Nevertheless human 
nature, when faced with the problem of putting 
across a certain doctrine or point of view to a 
large number of people, instinctively tends to 
hecome prejudiced, to lay great emphasis on 
the good points of the scheme and to minimize 
or ignore the weaker points. Therefore over a 
period of years people have come to regard 
propaganda with suspicion and to doubt its 
integrity. 

This trend has of course been intensified in 
the past decade by the propaganda techniques 
of the Nazi government, with their glorification 
of the lie. A year or two ago, however, propa- 
ganda staged something of a comeback. The 

*This article, somewhat revised in its present form, 
originally appeared in the Canadian Banker, which has 
kindly permitted us to reprint it 
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POPULAR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
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democracies discovered that enemy propaganda 
had been so efficient, so ruthless in its methods, 
and so successful in its results, that they were 
forced for their own protection to turn to the 
same weapon. This necessitated their making 
it quite clear that propaganda in its proper 
form was not an instrument of deceit, but one 
for telling the truth. In short, the first task 
was to propagate the virtues of propaganda! 

There has been some realization, too, that 
the art is not a simple one, that something 
deeper than the technique of the circus barker 
repeating more or less meaningless slogans at 
the top of his voice, is needed. The purpose of 
propaganda in wartime is to tell the people 
the reasons why their country is at war and 
what it is fighting for, and to show them how 
best to help. This must be done so convincing- 
ly that everyone will make all possible sacri- 
fices—personal sacrifices—to expedite the war 
effort. Theoretically this may sound easy; in 
practice it is anything but. When a country is 
under physical attack the need for beating off 
the enemy is plain to everybody, but if the 
danger of attack is not very obvious there may 
well be certain groups not thoroughly convinced 
of the need for fighting the war. Some sections 
of the community may want to know what kind 
of economic system is going to follow the war, 
whether they are fighting merely for the status 
quo or for the opportunity to make a better 
world. 

Experience in England has shown that even 
in a country under direct attack it is no easy 
task to keep the war effort of the people at a 
maximum pitch. Many reports indicate that 
during a period of little or no air warfare over 
Britain the activity of the people tends to de- 
cline somewhat and requires continual urging 
to keep it up. If this is the case in a country 
right in the front line of battle, how much more 
important is propaganda in a country more re- 
mote from the theatre of war? Without it, it 
will be impossible to stimulate the people to 
their maximum effort. 
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Dangers of the Leaders 


One of the troubles in wartime propaganda 
may come from the fact that many of the people 
in charge of it, since they themselves see vividly 
the need to fight the war, do not appreciate the 
viewpoint of those who are less enthusiastic. 
This is unfortunate, for it is immaterial whether 
one regards the people who are lukewarm about 
the war effort as fools. The point that must be 
recognized is that they are lukewarm, that it is 
essential to change that attitude if humanly pos- 
sible, and that this cannot be done merely by 
shouting in even louder and more angry tones 
that it is obvious to any half-wit that the war 
must be won. The only way to get at these 
people is to recognize their argument, to meet 
them on their own ground and to prove to them 
that their point of view is, in their own personal 
interests, misguided and short-sighted. 

There are two broad approaches to the prob- 
lem. The first is to play on the emotions, using 
all methods from flag-waving and band-playing 
to speeches strong in patriotic fervour. The 
second is the appeal to reason. This in part 
may be done by posters and slogans, such as 
the exhortation to buy War Savings Certifi- 
cates now so as to have money to spend after 
the war, but in the main it has to be done by 
less direct and perhaps less rapid methods. 


Workers and Farmers 


soth methods are indispensable, and they 
should be merged together in many different 
combinations, for it is important to try to ap- 
peal to all types of people within the country. 
Many will react instantaneously to the patriotic 
and emotional appeal, and no further approach 
will be necessary. There are, however, two par- 
ticular groups in Canada, the farmers and the 
industrial workers, who speaking generally 
tend to be intensely cynical in regard to any- 
thing which seems to be Dominion government 
propaganda. They feel—whether correctly or 
incorrectly does not matter—that for the past 
ten or twelve years the Dominion government 
has done absolutely nothing to help them until 
pushed into doing it, and therefore they are 
convinced that when any government official 
makes a speech to farmers or to workers his 


sole purpose is to pull the wool over their eyes, 
and to try to persuade them that the Dominion 
government could not possibly do more than it 
has done to help their lot. 

This fact that many workers and farmers 
are sceptical of Dominion propaganda does not 
mean that they are lukewarm in regard to the 
war effort. Far from it, because by and large 
no group of people in Canada is more sold on 
the importance of winning the war than they 
are. There is, however, some doubt in the 
minds of them whether certain of the govern- 
ment’s policies are in fact the best that could 
be devised to produce the maximum war effort, 
and associated with this is the feeling that the 
government is not interested in hearing the 
farmers’ or the workers’ opinions on how its 
plans could be improved. As long as this situa- 
tion exists it will be difficult to get maximum 
co-operation from workers and farmers. 


Appeal to Reason 


It is here that the “appeal to reason” is the 
best approach to follow. This must be done not 
by preaching but by study and discussion, 
which will provide a two-way means of com- 
munication. The workers and the farmers will 
hear the government’s point of view and the 
reasons for its policies, and they themselves 
will be able to express to the government or to 
its appropriate departments their questions 
about and criticisms of these policies. The re- 
sultant active sense of participation will do 
much to raise the morale of the people, for it 
will help to remove the frustration that comes 
from a desire to contribute to the war effort 
without knowing what to do. 


Since the bulk of the wartime problems 
which effect the lives of ordinary citizens are 
economic, and since it is these problems which 
depend so largely upon a wide degree of popu- 
lar co-operation for their solution, the “appeal 
to reason” in this case will become chiefly a 
matter of popular economic education. Steps 
must be taken to show the ordinary Canadian 

the man or woman working in an office, in 
a factory or on the farm—how he can best 
assist the government in its economic program, 
and why it is in his interests to do so. 
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Popular economic education, however, is of 
far wider significance than just a mechanism 
of wartime propaganda. It is not pulling too 
long a bow to say that upon its efficacy will 
depend the success or failure of true democratic 
government in the future. The reason for this 
is the growing importance of economics in the 
normal peacetime policies of any government. 
Kconomic conceptions, of course, have always 
played an important role in national policies, 
and in almost any country one cares to think 
of elections have been won and lost on such 
platforms as protection versus free trade, mini- 
mum wage laws and factory acts, reciprocity, 


etc. 


New Economic Solutions Needed 


In the opinion of many people, however, 
basic economic conditions in most of the lead- 
ing countries of the world have substantially 
changed during the last twenty-five years, with 
the virtual passing of the undeveloped frontier 
and the appearance of a declining trend in 
population growth. These new conditions need 
new economic solutions. Furthermore, during 
roughly the same period the study of economics 
has progressed by leaps and bounds, and new 
solutions have been found for old problems. In 
short, a whole new school of economic thought 
has come into being, and its adherents rather 
naturally find themselves in sharp conflict with 
the large number of economists, business men 
and others who still hold to the older and more 
The 


period will be a time of marked changes in 


“orthodox” points of view. post-war 
the economics of government, and divergent 
economic policies will form the most important 
planks of most elections for many years to come. 
The voter will be the judge in these conflicts, 
and unless far-reaching and carefully planned 
economic education is undertaken he will have 
no intelligent basis on which to form his de- 
cision. He will be swayed mainly by tradition 
and prejudice, or by slogans, the bulk of which 
on both sides of the argument may well be 
dangerous and misleading half-truths. 

To decide that popular economic education is 
urgently needed is one thing; to put it into 


practice is quite another. Many people will 


agree with its desirability, but will strongly 
deny that it can be done. They will maintain 


that it is the height of optimism to imagine that 


complex economic problems can be explained to 
the worker, to the average farmer, and to the 
“man on the street”. The first thing wrong 
with that point of view is that popular economic 
education, of a sort, is continually being under- 
taken. As an example, take the much dis- 
cussed American “New Deal” policy of deficit 
spending. Opponents of the plan have been 
continuously heard to say to an audience: “But 
this policy is ruinous; it will have the country 
in bankruptcy in no time. Just think what 
would happen if you yourselves continued run- 
ning up a debt; you would reach a point where 
you just couldn't carry it” 

That is an attempt to educate the public re- 
garding the dangers of a governmental eco- 
nomic policy, but in the opinion of many econ- 
omists it is a faulty comparison. Their reply 
would be: “It is only correct to compare the 
national debt of a country with the debt of a 
private individual to his banker if the country’s 
debt is a foreign debt. If the national debt is 
entirely owned by residents of the country in 
question, then payment of interest and princi- 
pal on the debt is merely a transfer from one 
to another national of the country. In fact it is 
a family matter—like a wife borrowing money 
from her husband, or a daughter borrowing 
money from her father. In paying the loan the 
wife or the daughter will find her personal in- 
come decreased, but the total income of the 
family won't be changed at all”. They would 
then go on to illustrate how the real signifi- 
cance of a large internal debt is the transfer of 
income from one 


group in the country to 


another. 


Need for Economic Education 


The important point is that economic educa- 
tion is being undertaken by parties interested 
in putting through or opposing a certain line 
of policy, and this type of education will surely 
be continued. It tends to be limited in its scope 
and is frequently prejudiced in the presentation 
of the argument. It is therefore particularly 
important to see that all points of view are 
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adequately presented, and that the worker, the 
farmer and the “man in the street” are given 
as clear a picture as possible of the background 
of the problem so that they will be in a reason- 
ably good position to make up their own minds 
as to which of the proffered solutions is the 
most satisfactory. 

There is no denying that popular economic 
education is a difficult task. It is no easy matter 
to explain in relatively few talks or discussions 
even the bare bones of a problem to people who 
have no basic economic training. Nevertheless. 
it can be done, and needs to be done. Further- 
more, once its difficulties are recognized the 
problem immediately becomes easier. Many of 
the failures that have occurred in popular eco- 
nomic education can be laid to the fact that the 
person undertaking it knew plenty about eco- 
nomics but not enough about adult education. 


Some Caveats 


The following are among the cardinal points 
that must continually be kept in mind in pop- 
ular economic education : 


(1) The education must be done in extreme- 
ly simple terms. Since practically no economic 
problem is in itself simple, this will be a diffi- 
cult task. On the one hand, it is clearly desirable 
to avoid making so many refinements to a 
statement or proposition that the main point is 
obscured, but on the other hand, oversimplifi- 
cation is dangerous, and enough qualifications 
must be made so that the statement is sub- 
stantially true. Much skill will be required to 
achieve a nice balance between these two cri- 
teria, but the important thing to view is always 
the wood, not the trees. 

(2) The education must be direct and per- 
sonal, A worker will be unimpressed if infla- 
tion and its evils, for example, are explained to 
him in general and abstract terms; he is much 
more likely to get the point if he is shown what 
inflation will mean to him and to his family in 
terms of the dollar and cent cost of the things 
on which they spend their money, day in and 
day out. A well-chosen example, or a sketch, 
or a graphic chart may often make a point 
better than several pages of descriptions. De- 


vices such as these, however, must be used 


judiciously, for if their meaning is not directly 
intelligible they will do more harm than good. 

(3) Care must be taken to deal with the 
problem from a point of view that has a close 
relation to the people addressed and which, 
therefore, will attract and hold their attention 
If a particular group is known to be critical of 
a certain policy, these criticisms should be met 
at the beginning and frankly discussed. Once 
this is done, there is some merit in showing a 
particular group in the community that the 
problem under discussion is of national inter- 
est, and that the way in which any given policy 
affects them must be viewed also in the light of 
how it affects the community as a whole if a 
proper perspective is to be obtained. 

(4) An occasional speech or radio broadcast 
will not meet the purpose. Education should be 
carried on as continuously as possible. All 
available media of propaganda should be em- 
ployed—pamphlets, broadcasts, films, organized 
listening and study groups, and speeches—and 
the education must be a more or less continuous 
process. The same point will need to be made 





on numerous occasions, but each time that it 1s 
repeated it should be approached from a slightly 
different point of view, or presented in new 
dress, to avoid the monotony which will breed 
lack of interest. 


True and False Education 


A dangerous pitfall to avoid when consider- 
ing popular economic education is confusion 
over the meaning of the word education. There 
has been a tendency recently to mistake the 
acquisition of information for education. 
Acquiring information, the accurate knowledge 
of facts, is certainly an important step in becom- 
ing educated, but it is no more than a step. 
True education is the development of a habit 
of mind which permits a person to assimilate 
the knowledge that he acquires, to relate that 
knowledge to other knowledge that he already 
possesses, and to apply the total sum of his 
knowledge to the whole gamut of life’s varied 
problems. Perhaps the acid test of education 
is not that it enables one to choose between a 
good idea and a bad idea, but to choose the bet- 
ter of two which contains a 


ideas each of 
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bewildering mixture of many elements, some 
good and some bad. 

Popular economic education, then, must be 
directed not merely to telling people facts but 
also, and more importantly, towards explaining 
to them why certain facts, when taken together, 
will produce certain results. This encourages 
the understanding of economic forces; it also 


trains the mind to reason along economic lines. 


Use of Films 


An illustration of this type of education, on 
a very simple and popular level, may be found 
in a series of three short films produced by the 
National Film 


and Trade Board, and now showing in Cana- 


Soard for the Wartime Prices 
dian movie theatres. Each of the three films 
lasts for two or three minutes, and is in the 
form of animated cartoons, white images on a 
black ground. The films were drawn by Phil 
Regan of Philadelphia. The narration is admir- 
ably done, simple and clear with not a word 


wasted. Briefly, the story that is told is this: 


“Here is Canada, a nation at war. Here are the 
people of Canada, 12 little men, each one representing 
a million Canadians. Before the war most of us were 
working, but some were unemployed. People who 
work are paid money, and before the war they took 
their money to the store and bought goods which were 
plentiful. 


Goods were sold without restriction. Then 


came the war. Unemployment disappears as industry 
expands to produce weapons of war. With everyone 
working more people have more money. But there 
are less goods to buy, for a large part of Canada’s 
production is going into weapons of war which will 
not feed or clothe you or me. More money to spend 
To thwart 


inflation we create a price ceiling, and to let everybody 


and less goods to buy, so prices sky-rocket. 


have a share of the limited supply of goods each one 
of us buys less. 
put into War 


The money that we do not spend we 


sonds—Save for victory.” 


This brief description seems pretty dull in 
words alone: but when supplemented by Mr. 
Kegan’s vivid cartoons, and slightly expanded, 
it becomes most graphic. These three short 
movies produced a remarkably good reaction 
from the audience, they drew applause in most 
theatres, and they left a lasting impression in 
many people’s minds. 


It would be inane, of course, to suppose that 


ten minutes’ worth of movies of this type, or 


two or three pamphlets, or even a winter’s 
study group course can educate a group of 
people in economic problems. Obviously, the 
process is a long one, and its very length makes 
many people doubt its practical usefulness. If 
the benefits of popular economic education \ cre 
not realized until the people as a whole were 
truly educated, there would be good reason for 
these doubts. Indeed, the picture would be a 
gloomy one, for everyone of us is, or should be, 
continuously being educated throughout our 
lives. 


Educate Now 


Sut it is not the case that popular economic 
education will not reap its harvest until it is 
completed. As was discussed earlier in this 
article the two broad methods of propaganda 
are the appeal to the emotions and the appeal 
to reason. The appeal to the emotions, while 
always a useful and sometimes a highly desir- 
able instrument, is nevertheless a potentially 
dangerous one. To put it in plain terms, the 
appeal to the emotions consists of securing 
popular support for a policy which a small 
group of leaders say is in the best interests of 
the country as a whole without giving the 
people of the country the opportunity to deter- 
mine for themselves whether this policy is in 
fact in their best interests. Consequently the 
appeal to the emotions, or to the mystic reli- 
gious faiths which are innate in most peoples 
that 
admirably to the fascist turn of mind. 


itself 
That, 
of course, is not to say that it cannot still be 


of the world, is a weapon lends 


used, under certain circumstances, with much 
advantage by the democracies, but the point 
is that the ease with which it can be abused 
should never be forgotten. 

It may be argued that the appeal to reason 
is little better than the appeal to the emotions 
if the people appealed to have not a sufficient 
degree of education to examine critically the 
alleged appeal to reason. This is not so, for 
there are always a certain number of people 
in almost any group or class with sufficiently 
educated minds to detect false premises or false 
argument. It is much easier for these people 


to expose to others unsoundness in an appeal 
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to reason than in an appeal to the emotions. 
\nd as popular economic education is extended, 
there will be more and more people who will 
acquire for themselves some ability to judge 
the soundness of economic arguments. Appeals 
to reason, therefore, have two merits ; as instru- 
ments of immediate propaganda they contain 
more of a safeguard against unscrupulous 
abuses than do appeals to the emotions, and 
in addition they contribute to a continual pro- 


cess of popular economic education. 


In High Schools 


If it is desirable to spread economic education 
as widely and quickly as possible, the question 
arises whether at least some elementary eco- 
nomics should not be taught in the final year at 
high schools. This is too wide a subject to be 
more than touched upon in this article, but one 
point may be made. Many people who doubt 
the feasibility of successfully teaching economics 
to boys and girls of high-school age are basing 
their opinions upon the use of the same teach- 
ing methods as employed in universities. 
Clearly, however, if economics is to be taught 
in the high schools, new textbooks and new 
pedagogical methods must be adopted which 
are specially designed for pupils of that age. 
If this is done, it is hard to see why high-school 
hoys and girls cannot quite satisfactorily learn 


some econ nics. 


And for Adults 


Coming now to popular economic education 
ior adults, the question is what type of body 
should undertake it. On paper it might seem 
that a private organization representing no 
particular group or interest would be the best 
vehicle. There is much to be said for this 
view. In fact, many bodies of this type are 
doing highly useful work both in Canada and 
in the United States. A drawback, however, 
is that their funds are often too limited to per- 
mit them to do a sufficiently extensive job, and 
another difficulty may be the problem of getting 
co-ordination between the different private 
organizations in the field. Government depart- 
inents or agencies may be less hampered by the 
shortage of money; they certainly should be if 


the importance of this type of education is 
recognized. Governments, furthermore, have 
a direct interest in the work, particularly in 
wartime, for an educational program is essen- 
tial to get the co-operation necessary to carry 
out many of their economic policies. The main 
difficulty, however, is that, as has already been 
pointed out, certain groups in the country tend 
to be highly skeptical of anything that looks 
like official government propaganda; it will 
immediately arouse their suspicions and _ will 
receive scant attention. 

The solution of the problem seems to be a 
combination of both methods. The program can 
be instigated, directed, and probably financed by 
a government department or agency but exe 
cuted by a private organization. The presence 
of both a government and a private organization 
on the same program (the private organization 
being preferably one close to the group to which 
the program is directed) will ensure a balanced 
point of view, and this, combined with the fact 
that the private agency is respected by the 
audience, will obtain more sympathetic atten- 
tion to the program than would be the case if 
the government were presenting it alone. 


Some Samples 


A program recently arranged by the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board illustrates some of the principles sug- 
gested above. The Board wished to stimulate 
the interest of the industrial worker and the 
farmer in the problems of inflation and price 
control. It decided to seek the co-operation of 
the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
National Farm Radio. Forum, and meetings 
were held with the executive authorities of both 
these organizations. Plans were made to hold 
a series of four broadcasts, two directed to in- 
dustrial workers and two to farmers. 

The first was held on May 25, when the 
Workers’ Educational Association put on a 
Labour 
Forum series, on “Price Control and_ the 
Worker”. It took the form of a round table 
discussion and presented the benefits and draw- 
backs of price control and its kindred policies 
from the worker's point of view. 


half-hour broadcast in its regular 


At its con- 
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that Mr. Donald 
Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade the 
Forum program a fortnight from that evening 


clusion it was announced 


soard, would appear on Labour 
and would answer questions on and criticisms 
of price control put to him by representatives 
of labour. Industrial workers throughout 
Canada were asked to send in questions and 
criticisms. On the &th June broadcast the ques- 
tions put to Mr. Gordon by Mr. Drummond 
Wren, General Secretary of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, Mr. Pat Conroy, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Mr. 


Organizer of the International Association of 


Labour, and Robert Haddow, General 


Machinists, were chosen entirely by the Work- 
Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in no way interfering 


ers’ Educational Association, the 
with their selection. 

The first program directed to the farmers 
was on June 1, when Mr. H. Hannam, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
spoke on “Price Control and the Farmer” on 
The National 
Farm Radio Forum (sponsored by the Cana- 


Adult The 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the 


the Farm Radio Forum hour. 


dian Association for Education, 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) has or- 
ganized throughout Canada about 1,200 dis- 
cussion groups or forums; these were requested 
to listen in to Mr. Hannam’s broadcast, to dis- 
cuss the points raised by him and to send any 
questions to Mr. Donald Gordon, who would 
On the 
Farm Radio Forum program of June 15, Mr. 


broadcast replies a fortnight later. 


Gordon’s questioners were Mrs. Galway, a 
farmer's wife and co-operative executive from 
Gananoque, Ontario, and Mr. Leonard Har- 
man, Ontario Provincial Secretary of the Farm 
Mr. Neil 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, acted as 


Radio Forums. Morrison, of the 


Chairman. The questions, selected by the two 
farmers taking part in the broadcast and by the 
National the 
Radio Forum, were taken from those sent in 


Executive Committee of Farm 
by the Farm Forums. 

Both these broadcasts were supported by 
thousand 


copies of a pamphlet entitled Spike That Price 


special literature. Three hundred 


Rise, discussing in simple language the prob- 
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lems of inflation and price control and illus- 
trated with attractive sketches, were issued to 
industrial workers by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The National Farm Radio Forum 
which regularly issues Farm Forum Facts, an 
eight-page news sheet, in connection with its 
broadcasts, brought out a special of over 50,000 
copies for this program. It contained two 
articles discussing inflation and price control— 
one from an economist’s pomt of view and one 
from the farmer’s point of view—and various 
other material concerning price control. Spike 
That Price Rise and Farm Forum Facts each 
cost less than half a cent a copy to print, in- 
cluding the paper. 


“Prices in Wartime” 


This program was further supported by a 
one-reel 16 mm. film produced by the National 
Film Board, entitled Prices in Wartime. Not 
for theatrical distribution, this film is being 
shown on the rural film circuits (organized by 
the National Film Board in conjunction with 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education ) 
and on the factory and trade union film circuits 
(organized by the National Film Board in con- 
junction with the Workers’ Educational 
Association ). 

The two broadcasts featuring Mr. Donald 
Gordon were probably an innovation in propa- 
ganda, for to my knowledge no official of Mr. 
Gordon’s standing in the administration of 
Canada, Great Britain or the United States, 
has ever before appeared on a_ nation-wide 
broadcast to answer questions specially sent in 
by workers and farmers. That is quite a differ- 
ent feat from making an ordinary speech, even 
granting that time was allowed for preparing 
replies to the questions. The broadcasts created 
a great deal of interest, and were appreciated 
by workers and farmers. 

Programs of this type provide a valuable 
medium for stimulating public interest in and 
Other 
media are the regular broadcasts of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association and the National 
Farm Radio Forum, the educational films of 
the National Film Board, study groups, broad- 


study of wartime economic problems. 


casts and lectures organized by the extension 
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departments of the universities, and countless 
other groups and societies which stimulate 
study and discussion and provide platforms for 
speakers. Widespread economic education is 
vital to democratic government in wartime and 


in peacetime. If programs continue to be or- 


ganized by government bodies in co-operation 
with private organizations, and if eventually a 
central representative body should be set up 
to give directive guidance and co-ordination to 


the programs, a great deal can be accomplished. 


The Pamphlet Age 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS SERIES: 


Published by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


12. French Canadian Opinion on the War: 
hy Elizabeth H. Armstrong; 44 pages; 40 


nt 
CLILS. 


13. The New Western Front: A 


Taylor; 28 


Geo- 
eraphical Approach; by Griffith 
pages ; 30 cents. 

Perhaps, the most significant source book on 
the situation in Quebec during the first World 
\War is “The Crisis of Quebec, 1914-1918” by 
Elizabeth Armstrong, and published by the 
Columbia University Press in 1937. During 

e present war, she contributed in 1940 a 
pamphlet in the Contemporary Affairs Series 
n “The French Canadian Press and the War”. 
Her latest pamphlet covers the whole situation 
to date, with brief sections on The Collapse of 
France, Pétain or de Gaulle ?, Conscription for 
Llome Defence, French Canada and Conscrip- 
ion, French Canada and the United States, the 
‘usso-German War, ete. 

Prof. Griffith Taylor of the Department of 
;cography in the University of Toronto con- 
iders the prospects for a second front in 
Vestern Europe from the point of view of a 
seographer. He shows the nature of the terrain 
hich may make a second front in certain coun- 
ries difficult if not impossible, and where the 
terrain would be most favourable for an invad- 
ng army. In his opinion, “the most obvious 
ines of invasion are those which are most likely 
to succeed. They are those bordering the Nar- 
row Seas and the North Sea. Of all the coasts 


tween Brest and Hamburg, the eastern por- 


tion seems on the whole most attractive. 


The coasts and comparatively empty moorlands 
in the vicinity of Emden and Bremen offer the 
best bridgehead for a New Western Front”. 
Prof. Taylor admits, however, that he has left 
the “air-arm out of consideration, since this 
new weapon can be used without much regard 
for topographic features”’. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES: 


by the Canadian 


Published 
Institute of International 
Affairs and the Canadian Association for Adult 


Education, Toronto. 


II: 8: “An Anglo-American Policy: 24 pages, 
price 10 cents. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of a “broadsheet” 
issued fortnightly by P E P (Political and 
Ikconomic Planning) of London and gives us a 
clear picture how the leading economic stu- 
dents in the United Kingdom are envisaging 
the postwar period. It presents that important 
transatlantic view which must be given con- 
sideration by Canadians thinking in terms of 
the postwar era and the possibilities of imple- 
menting the Atlantic Charter. The point of 
view of P E P is, of course, international co- 
operation, and it rejects “the expedients of 
Lend-Lease in perpetuity, of large-scale emi- 
gration, and of bilateralism and exchange con- 
tol.”” It endeavors to draw up an international 
“Code of Economic Behaviour” as it endeavors 
to lay down plans for economic help. Among 
other features, it recommends a calendar of 
economic crimes. An immensely suggestive 
pamphlet. 
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Adult Education News 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Adult education takes on a new significance 
in the case of the men who now find themselves 
prisoners of war. This is made clear in a 
little book published by the Association Press, 
New York, and circulated in Canada by the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. (U.S. Price, 
$1.00). It consists of sixteen 


some essays, 


written by British officers and soldiers in a 


German prison camp in connection with an 
essay contest conducted by a Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary who visits the camp regularly. The essays 
were not originally intended for publication or 
for the eyes of the censor. They reveal what 
passes through the minds of those for whom 
the normal responsibilities of life are, for an 
indefinite and unknown period, at an end, who 
have time enough and more than enough time 
for reflection, and who feel the imperative need 
of keeping hope alive by discovering new intel- 


The Y.M.C.A. decided that 
these sixteen essays should be published, thus 


lectual interests. 


directing attention to the deeper needs of the 
war-prisoners and helping the outside world to 
understand better just what prison life of this 
kind brings to them. 

It is clear to anyone who reads these essays 
that one of the few bright spots in their captiv- 
which adult education can 


ity is the service 


give them. Thus, we present various extracts 
from the different essays: 

“Music is another wonderful way to forget the 
Thanks to the Y.M.C.A., there are 


the instruments necessary for an excellent orchestra. 


material barriers. 


It is astonishing how many will wait an hour in a 
‘queue’ so as to receive seats for a concert. 

“Then, we have almost a university atmosphere, 
created by the lecture programme; and that ‘extra- 
mural’ course is taken by almost everyone. A _ sub- 
altern, who is a barrister in civil life, is studying 
soldier is studying bee- 


shorthand; a_ professional 


keeping. I wonder why I have hardly missed a single 
lecture on architecture, or why Robinson, who is well 
over fifty, is learning Spanish? ‘Castles in the air?’ 
I think there ought to be post-graduate courses on a 
big scale at home.” (Pages 21-22) 

“The captive of today is in a very different case 
Chillon. 
music, painting, the study of languages or sciences— 


half the 


from the prisoner of Literature, history, 


adventures of the mind are open to those 


who will seek them; and he is an unhappy creature 
who can be tempted by none of these, for it is only 
‘in a sea of stagnant idleness’ that the seeds of despair 
can grow and flourish. (Page 27) 

“The first reaction is one of feverish activity cal- 
culated to resist mental decay; and indeed, for some 
time the desire for such activity may be an end in it- 
self, so that one spends one’s time talking and planning 
... The life of 
a prisoner of war offers one unique advantage to most 


how to occupy one’s mind profitably. 
of us; we have leisure to reflect on our past experi- 
ences in an atmosphere utterly divorced from that past, 
and therefore calculated to make for as clear and un- 
biased thought as an individual is capable of applying 
to himself.” (Page 67) 

There do seem to be some special difficulties, 
however—thus : 

“In any community where privacy is practically 
non-existent and where men of all sorts are herded to- 
gether, any form of serious discussion between indi- 
viduals is not only difficult but tacitly discouraged by 
the majority, in whom it doubtless breeds the dis- 
comfiture consequent on an inferiority complex or a 


pricking conscience.” (Page 68) 


One of the essayists raises a question as he 
thinks of the possibilities of the new order, 
which all those interested in adult education 
need to ask themselves constantly : 

“What would most people do with increased lei- 
sure if they had it? Do they yet appreciate nature, 
books, music, craftsmanship, or anything that will 
happinness? Is education really 


reasonably assure 


working to this end? I do not think so, but I am 


not sure.” (Page 65) 

Of course, the opportunities for constructive 
adult education in camps for prisoners of war 
needs to be organized and one is relieved to 
know what the Y.M.C.A. is doing to keep the 
minds of the unfortunates alert and working on 


constructive lines. Such labours deserve to be 


fully supported, and it may be that many men 


who now find themselves shut off from their 
normal surrounding may return to their homes 
at the end of the war with new intellectual in- 
terests and new insights by reason of their 
incarceration. Canadians remember how Sir 
Ernest Macmillan, who was interned during 
the last world war in Germany, utilized his 
leisure time. Thus, as Richard Lovelace wrote 
in the seventeenth century, 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
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